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The Control of Psoroptic Scab on Sheep by Benzene 
Hexachloride and D.D.T. 
By 
W. DOWNING, F.8.c.v.s., 
Tue Coorer TecunicaL Bureau, BERKHAMSTED 


The cure of notoedric mange of rats by benzene hexachloride 
(hexachlorocyciohexane) was reported by Taylor (1945) and later 
by Kirby (1945) and Steward (1946). This insecticide was also 
successfully used against sarcoptic mange of dogs by Lewis (1946), 
against chorioptic mange of horses by Steward (1946), and against 
sarcoptic mange of cattle by Bouvier (1947). 

The present paper records briefly experiments carried out during 
1944-46 and in some detail experiments carried out during the 
winter 1946-47. These prove that benzene hexachloride readily 
controls psoroptic sheep scab (Psoroptes communis var. ovis) and 
that D.D.T. is very markedly inferior against this parasite. 

The work was carried out entirely at the Cooper Field Research 
Station, Little Gaddesden, or (when so stated below) by our associate, 
Dr. C. N. Ault, in the Argentine. 

The benzene hexachloride used (referred to below as B.H.C.) was 
a commercial mixture of isomers, stated to contain approximately 
13 per cent. of the gamma isomer (“ Gammexane ”); concentrations 
given below refer to this material, and the probable “ Gammexane ” 
concentrations are thus approximately one-eighth of these. The 
D.D.T. used was commercial material containing 80 to 99 per cent. 
of pp’-isomer; concentrations quoted refer to the commercial 
material. 

Preliminary Experiments 

In March, 1944, a scabby sheep was cured by a single hand-dressing 
with a xylene emulsion containing 0-025 per cent. of B.H.C. and two 
scabby sheep were cured by two such treatments at 14 days’ interval. 
This was not deemed conclusive since it was late in the scab season 
and the lesions were small, but the cure was thought almost certainly 
to be due to B.H.C. as similar treatments with D.D.T. were completely 
ineffective. 

During 1945 and 1946 extensive trial was made of both insecticides 
at Little Gaddesden and in the Argentine. The following results 
were obtained from the dipping of 400 to 500 sheep in batches of 
ten (or occasionally six) in a variety of B.H.C. and D.D.T. washes. 

B.H.C. as a suspension of fine powder in water, as an emulsion 
of a solution in coal tar oil-tar acid mixtures, or as an emulsion 
of a castor oil solution, gave complete control of scab at 0-1 per cent. 
B.H.C. in single dippings, or at 0-05 per cent. B.H.C. in double 
dippings at 14 days’ interval. 80 to 90 per cent. control was achieved 
by single dippings at 0-05 per cent. B.H.C. or by double dippings 
at 0-025 per cent. B.H.C. 

When used as a suspension of fine powder or as an emulsion of 
a castor oil solution, D.D.T. required much higher concentrations to 
effect a cure. In the Argentine complete control was achieved only 
by 1-0 per cent. D.D.T. in single dippings or 0-5 per cent. in double 
dippings ; at Little Gaddesden single dippings at 0-4 per cent. D.D.T. 
or double dippings 0-2 per cent. failed to eradicate scab. 

Protection of dipped sheep against reinfestation by contact with 
scabby sheep was also investigated at Little Gaddesden. Single 
dippings at 0-1 per cent. or 0-2 per cent. B.H.C. as a suspension of 
the powder or as emulsion of a coal tar oil solution gave protection 
for 70 to 132 days (mean period of protection 114 to 128 days), but 
dipping at 0-2 per cent. or 0-4 per cent. D.T.T. gave protection for 
only 28 to 70 days. 


1946-47 Experiments—tLittle Gaddesden 


TECHNIQUES 

Results recorded in these experiments can only be appreciated if 
the technique used is understood. The techniques employed are, 
therefore, described here in some detail. 

Scab infection.—Ten to 20 ovigerous females (Psoroptes communis 
var. ovis) were transferred by a needle from a scabby sheep on to a 
pledget of wool, which was then tied into the fleece behind the 
withers of the sheep to be infected. If, on inspection at weekly 


intervals thereafter, scab infection had not been established or was 
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progressing slowly, transference of acari was repeated. Of 124 sheep 
so sntected in September-October, 1946, only seven required reinfec- 
tion. Ali the imected sheep were penned together so that natural 
cross-intection usually occurred, leading to lesions on the perineum, 
flanks and sides. 

After two to three months, when the infection had developed so 
that at least half the body was affected, the required number of 
sheep was sorted out according to the degree of infestation and the 
type of fleece. It had been observed over a period of years that 
the rate of spread of scab varies according to the type of fleece ; 
on open-woolied sheep scab tends to cover the body rapidly but 
produces only light crusts, and acari may not be very numerous ; 
on close-woolled sheep spread of the disease is slower, but denser 
crusts may be formed and acari may be more numerous. It is, 
thereiore, the custom of the Cooper Technical Bureau to include, 
when possible, both types of sheep in each experimental batch. 

For the 1946-47 dippings each batch contained five open-woolled 
(Blackface-Border Leicester Crossbred) and five close-woolled sheep 
(Southdown-Romney Crossbred). 


Curative dippings.—Each sheep was immersed in a 240-gallon bath 
for 30 seconds, the head being ducked at least twice. Double 
dippings, if given, were at 13 to 14 days’ interval. No hand-dressing 
was given. After dipping, each batch of sheep from a particular 
wash was isolated in a quarantine pen out of all contact with other 
sheep. Inspections were made at fortnightly intervals, by strapping 
the sheep on to a table and examining every inch of the skin. _Isola- 
tion and examination were continued for 69 to 90 days. A sheep 
was pronounced cured (and released from isolation) only if it 
showed neither acari nor active lesions; active lesions with even 
one ovigerous female constituted a positive case of scab. Such 
positive cases were removed from the isolation pen in order to 
prevent the risk of cross-infection to the other sheep in the pen. 
Sheep showing active lesions but not acari were returned to isolation 
for further contentions. Batches of ten sheep were used for each 
dipping. 

Protective dippings——The object of the experimental protective 
dippings was to determine the period, following a dipping, during 
which scab infection is impossible. Non-infested sheep, in batches 
of ten, were dipped by the routine described for curative dippings 
(double dipping, if given, at 14 to 16 days’ interval) and were then 
penned in isolation together with five thoroughly scabby sheep. 
To supplement natural cross-infection (which might vary from 
batch to batch), 20 to 30 acari including all stages were transferred 
by a needle from a scabby sheep to a piece of two-ply knitting 
wool; such a piece of wool with its acari was tied into the fleece 
along the back of each dipped sheep, half an inch from the tip of 
the wool staple, thus ensuring that acari passed through dip- 
impregnated wool before reaching the skin and simulating natural 
contact infection. This process was repeated every 14 days, begin- 
ning 14 days after dipping, until infection was set up. 

Every 14 days after dipping each sheep was strapped to a table 
and carefully examined. When a sheep showed active lesions and 
presence of one or more live acari, protection was no longer con- 
sidered to be present and the period of protection was counted 
from the date of dipping to the date of the last transference of 
acari, i.e., to the date 14 days previous to this examination. At 
the examinations, dead acari were often found in the fleece, and 
there were often dried-up lesions where acari had previously fed— 
this did not constitute infection since it clearly denoted continuing 
efficiency of the insecticide in the fleece, but a single live acarus on 
an active lesion was rated as positive infection. 

In the discussion below, the ‘period of protection’ is assessed 
from the date of dipping (the first of double dippings) to the date 
of the last examination which did not disclose live acari; thé 
‘minimum period of protection’ refers to the first sheep of a batch 
to be infected, the ‘maximum period of protection’ refers to the last 
such sheep of a batch; the ‘mean period of protection’ is the 
arithmetical average of the individual periods for each of the ten 
sheep in a batch (it is thus not the mean of the minimum and 
maximum periods). 

Generally, infection in any one batch occurred first on an open- 
woolled sheep and the mean period of protection was shorter for 
open- than for close-woolled sheep 
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EXPERIMENTAL DetaiLs AND RESULTS 


Dippings at Little Gaddesden were carried out in November and 
December, 1946; post-dipping examinations were made from 
January to April, 1947. This season provided a quite exceptionally 
severe test for scab dips. Scab on the control sheep was exceedingly 
active during this period, doubtless because the sheep (including, 
of course, these dipped) were penned in the open, were exposed to 
intense cold over long periods and to very heavy falls of snow ; the 
sole tection was the sides of the pens (corrugated iron sheets, 
3 ft. high) ; more than once snow remained for longer than 24 hours 
on the fleece, freezing at the tips. 

The techniques used are fully described above. 

Curative dippings.—The dips used were : — 

(a) B.H.C. as a suspension of fine powder in water, at 0-1 
cent. and 0-05 per cent. B.H.C. for single and double dippings, 
respectively. 

(b) An emulsion of a B.H.C. solution in coal tar oils; this dip 
incorporated a fraction of B.H.C. enriched in gamma _ isomer 
(“ Gammexane ”); the strengths used gave concentrations of gamma 
isomer equivalent to 0-1 per cent. and 0-05 per cent. of the usual 
commercial BH.C. (13 per cent. “Gammexane”) for single and 
double dippings, respectively ; further, the proportion of tar acids 
relative to neutral oils was notably less than is customary for plain 
coal tar dips. 

(c) D.D.T. as a suspension of fine powder in water, at 0-4 per cent. 
D.D.T. for double dipping, or as an emulsion of a solvent naphtha 
solution (Agricultural Research Council formula, M42) at 0-5 per 
cent. D.D.T. for double dipping. 


(d) A composite B.H.C.-D.D.T. dip, a suspension of fine powder 
in water, at 0-1 - cent. B.H.C. plus 0-4 per cent. D.D.T., both for 
single and double dippings. 

Details of results of the dippings are given in Table I. 

Taste I 
1946-47 Curative Dippincs 


Dip- Period 
Conen. Concn. Concn. of ping of Per cent. cure 
Dip of of in- _obser- 
B.H.C. D.D.T. tar tar terval vation Opn Close Whole 
acids oils (davs) (days) batch 
B.H.C. sus-0-:1% — Single 77% 100 «6100 
dipping 
Di 006% — — _— 14 69/56 100 100 100 
B.H.C. coal0-1% — 01% 035% Single 84 40 69 
equiv. dipping 
ion 
Ditto 015% — 005% 0-18% 14 69/56 100 100 100 
iv. 
D.D.T. su- — 04% — 14 97/83 «100 200 
ion 
D.D.T. — 06% Solvent naphtha 13 90/77 40 0 20 
emulsion 
{A -R.C 
‘ormula, 
Bho O-1% 04% Single 76 80 90 
D.D.T. dipping 
suspension 
Ditto 01% 04% 13 76/63 100 100’ 100 


Preventive dippings.—The dips and concentrations used were the 
same as in the curative dippings, except that the D.D.T. susperision 
was used for both single and double dippings and that the mixed 
B.H.C.-D.D.T. suspension was used only for a single dipping. Results 
are given in Table II. 


Tasie II 


1946-47 Protective DippINGs 
(Concentrations as in Table I) 


Di ae Period of protection in days 

P Pp 
interval Min. Max. Mean 

B.H.C. sus ion .. Si 56 82 68 

— ie devs 69 82 74 

B.H.C. emulsion Si 70 96 83 

deys 70 110 95 

B.H.C.-D.D.T. suspension Single 82 96 86 

D.D.T. suspension . . Less than 56 

16 days _ 68 


— 


Discussion AND CONCLUSIONS 


Under the severe conditions described, and bearing in mind that 
immersion during dipping was only for 30 seconds, it is very 
satisfactory that a single dipping at 0-1 per cent. B.H.C. as a sus- 
pension gave 100 per cent. and 90 per cent. control alone and in 
combination with D.D.T. respectively. 

The 100 per cent. control achieved by all three double dippings 
in B.H.C. (0-05 per cent. and 0-1 per cent.) speaks for itself. 

A single dipping in 0-1 per cent. B.H.C. in the tar oil emulsion 
gave only 50 per cent. control; this failure is probably ascribable 
to lack of retention of the fluid insecticide on the sheep, for exten- 
sive loss of wool had occurred on the backs and the active lesions 
and acari found at the post-dipping examinations were on these 
areas. 

Double dippings in D.D.T. in both forms failed to cure the scab, 
even though the concentrations (0-5 per cent. and 0-4 per cent.) 
were eight to ten times higher than those at which B.H.C. was 
completely effective. The Agricultural Research Council dip, M42, 
did not give satisfactory results (20 per cent. control): heavy pre- 
cipitation of the D.D.T. occurred, and the dip showed a temporary 
toxicity to the sheep in the bath, probably due to the presence of 
solvent naphtha. 

Although the observations did not disclose the minimum period 
of protection offered by D.D.T., the maximum periods, and the 
fact that the D.D.T. concentrations were four to ten times as great 
as those of B.H.C. clearly show the protective effect of B.H.C. to be 
much superior to that of D.D.T. 

In the protective dippings the B.H.C. emulsion appears slightly 
superior to the B.H.C. suspension; in the curative dippings the 
reverse was the case. The contradiction is resolved by remembering 
that non-scabby sheep with whole fleeces are used in protective 
dippings, so that difficulty of retention does not arise in this case. 

The composite B.H.C.-D.D.T. suspension is considered to be, by 
a small margin, the most efficient protective dip used, this con- 
clusion being based on the longer minimum period of protection, 
which, incidentally, was the same in this experiment for long- as 
for close-woolled sheep. 

Thé experiments recorded have thus given convincing proof of 
the efficiency of benzene hexachloride in the cure and prevention 
of sheep scab; indeed, the long periods of protection afforded by 
B.HC. preparations under the most rigorous conditions are quite 
remarkable. 

D.D.T. afforded some protection but the experiments showed that 
it could not be relied upon to effect a cure, at concentrations which 
would be economically practicable. 

The remarkable efficiency of benzene hexachloride, coupled with 
its long-lasting properties, may enable beneficial changes to be 
made in the routine of scab dippings. In this connection it may 
be noted that during the P arsayer- year commercial benzene hexa- 
chloride dips have passed their official scab trials in the Argentine 
and Uruguay. 


Summary 
1. Experiments to test various formulations of benzene hexa- 
chloride and of D.D.T. for the cure and prevention of sheep scab 
are described. 


2. Double dipping at 14 day interval in two types of dip con- 
taining 0-05 per cent. benzene hexachloride gave 100 cent. 
control. Single dipping in a 0-1 per cent. B.H.C. suspension dip 
gave 100 per cent. control. 


3. Protection afforded by the B.H.C. dips varied from eight to 
12 weeks. 


4. D.D.T. dips afforded some protection but were relatively in- 
effective in curing active scab, except at uneconomic concentrations. 
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The Present Position of the Practitioner in the 
Service of the Animal Health Division of the 
Ministry of Agriculture* 

By 
E. F. HARDWICK, M.8.c.v.s. 


When the Animal Health Division was formed in 1938 the Ministry 
envisaged the gradual development of a service which would include 
a number of aspects of animal health nog previously dealt with on 
a national scale. Many of us believed that this development would 
have been more rapid than has been the case and we have tended 
to blame a number of causes, but the outbreak of war so soon after 
the inauguration of the new service was undoubtedly responsible 
for much of the delay and in some cases for the curtailment of 
services which already existed, such as the Attested Herds Scheme. 
With the end of the war it now seems that we may look forward 
to a more rapid development and this seems a suitable time to 
review the position. 

One of the basic principles of the new Division, from its institu- 
tion, was that the general practitioner should participate fully in 
any new developments, and I think that it can fairly be said that 
most practitioners have benefited by the change. There were 
undoubtedly some losses in the first few years, when certain L.A. 
appointments were taken over, but most practitioners will admit 
that the results so far have been to their advantage. Most practi- 
tioners who take the long view of the future of the profession will 
also agree that the whole foundation of practice is in a process of 
change. The more enlightened farmer has an increased knowledge 
of veterinary science and calls for a greater concentration on 
measures of preventive medicine. 

Apart from this, there is a tendency in all aspects of national 
life towards national control and our profession is no exception. 
Whether this will eventually lead to a national veterinary service I 
do not know, but it is at least a matter of interesting speculation. 
It seems, therefore, that whether we like it or not, our living is 
being derived to a greater extent from the State and instead of 
sending the farmer his account, he is taxed, in order that the State 
can pay us for doing his work. The development of the Animal 
Health Division is thus one aspect of what is happening in many 
other departments. 

Of the developments which have already taken place in the Animal 
Health Division, the most important are, of course, the Attested 
Herds Scheme and the Calf Vaccination Scheme. 

With regard to the Attested Herds Scheme, I need hardly tell you 
that it is progressing so rapidly that we are hardly able to cope 
with it, as most dairy farmers realize that a tubercle-free herd will 
soon be a necessity for milk production. The scheme on the whole 
is working well, now that the Ministry’s synthetic tuberculin is 
in use, and we are now at the stage where we are able to inject 
once and read the result at the 72nd hour. The chief difficulty 
still lies in the interpretation of the comparative test in border-line 
cases. We still do not know the full story about non-specific infec- 
tion which causes these reactions, though a good deal of work is 
being carried out on the subject, and although I am in favour of 
the man who does the test interpreting the result, I feel that for 
the present it is safer to have a single standard of interpretation 
by one person in each Division. 

To quote an example of the present difficulty in interpretation in 
certain cases, there have been recent instances in this area where 
skin tuberculosis has been responsible for positive or doubtful re- 
actions and it was due to information at Divisional Office concerning 
these animaJs that the real cause was discovered. I must point out 
most strongly that the person in Divisional Office who interprets the 
test is entirely dependent on accurate measuring by the practitioner 
who carries out the test, otherwise the charts are meaningless and 
their interpretation so much waste of time. It should be remembered 
that although the D.I. interprets the result of the test, the practi- 
tioner interprets the result of each reaction. The details of this 


‘interpretation are laid down in the latest circular on the scheme 


which you have received from the Ministry and which should be 
studied carefully, as it contains a number of alterations to previous 
instructions. 

Now that only one injection is given, great care should be taken 
in seeing that it is placed intradermally, as there is no chance of 
checking up at the 48th hour. Another point I would also like 
to stress is the danger of adjusting the measurements so that a 
teactor becomes a doubtful and qualifies for a further test in 60 


* Paper presented to the North of Scotland Division, N.V.M.A., 
Rats a discussion at the meeting at Aberdeen on June 7th, 
7. 


days. I am sure that some of these animals can be made to pass 
by repeated injections at short intervals as doubtfuls and eventually 
cause serious damage in the herd. 

We must remember that a scheme for bovine tuberculosis eradica- 
tion on an area basis is being discussed. Though details have not 
yet been worked out, it will no doubt involve the practitioner in 
a great deal of extra work if he is to play a full part in the scheme. 

While on the subject of testing, I should like to interpose a few 
remarks in my official capacity. Z 

The first is an appeal to carry out tests promptly and, almost more 
important, to send in the reports as soon as the test has been done. 
Delay causes difficulty in notifying owners about removal of reactors, 
isolating and retesting doubtfuls and notifying results to the local 
authority in the case of T.T. herds. The postcard which is sent along 
with instructions to test should in all cases be completed and returned 
to Divisional Office as soon as the test has been arranged. The 
recording of earmarks causes many difficulties, due to bad marking, 
but some of this difficulty can be overcome by referring to the 
record of the previous test. 

Another branch of the Ministry work which is now being largely 
carried out by the practitioner is Dairy Herd Inspection. I always 
regret that this work is usually referred to as routine inspection, 
for I believe that therein lies the cause of much of the criticism of , 
the effectiveness of inspection. Dairy inspection carefully done can 
be a considerable benefit to public health, but once it becomes a 
formality (routine), its usefulness is seriously impaired. 

Prior to 1928 most local authorities employed the practitioner 
for dairy inspections. The change to whole-time county staff was 
partly an economic matter, but was also due to the routine nature 
of many of the inspections which had previously been made. Now 
that the practitioner js again being given the opportunity to show 
his efficiency in this work, it is up to him to prove his worth. We 
must remember that the Ministry can easily check this efficiency 
or otherwise by comparing results, as they have the records of the 
average number of cases of tuberculosis and positive mitk samples 
found at previous inspections and a marked fall in the number of 
these cases is bound to create an unfavourable impression. On 
the matter of cust, also, it is quite easy for the Ministry to compare 
the figures and for this reason it behoves the practitioner to give 
value for money in the number of inspections he carries out in 
any one day. 

Here again I should like to insert a personal appeal for prompt- 
ness in addition to efficiency, particularly in regard to Standard 
herds. These herds, as you know, are licensed by the local authority 
which requires the owner to produce the certificate. Any undue 
delay is reported by the local authority to the Department of Health 
and the matter is eventually referred to me. 

Regarding the Calf Vaccination Scheme, our experience is still 
in the elementary stages, but the results so far have been promising. 

Experiments on the potency and keeping qualities of the vaccine 
are still going on, but I think that two important factors have 
already emerged. One is the importance of inoculation before the 
age of six months in the case of animals which will be required 
to pass the agglutination test at a later date. There seems no doubt 
that the later in life that the animal is vaccinated, the longer the 
agglutinins persist. 

The other point is that the keeping qualities of the vaccine can 
be seriously affected by certain sets of conditions, the worst of 
which seems to be the carrying of the vaccine about in a car for 
comparatively short periods. I think it would be a great advantage 
if practitioners could see their way to acquiring a small refrigerator, 
which is in any case essential for the storing of penicillin. 

Another point regarding Strain 19 vacctne which has not yet been 
fully settled is the degree of immunity which is conferred by a 
single vaccination at six months old. My personal and unofficial 
view is that to be on the safe side a further vaccination should be 
carried out shortly before service. 

There have been minor complaints about the lumps left after 
vaccination, but I think that these will not occur if the vaccine is 
injected behind the elbow and well massaged after injection. There 
have also been a few comolaints about illness occurring after 
vaccination, but the cases I have investigated have been due to 
turning the animals out into the open immediately after vaccination 
and I think that owners should be told to keep such animals indoors 
for 24 hours. 

I should like to add a word of warning about the indiscriminate 
use of Strain 19 vaccine amongst animals of all ages and at all 
stages of pregnancy. We know that it may be safe to use this 
vaccine on pregnant animals, but we must remember that if it is 
used on an infected animal it has no effect ; if, however, the animal 
subsequently aborts as a result of natural infection, many owners 
will blame the vaccine, either for failure to prevent abortion or 
for actually causing it, thereby bringing the vaccine into disrepute. 
So I suggest that if vaccine is to be used on adult animals for the 
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first time in their life, it is essential to obtain a negative agglutina- 
tion test before vaccination. 

There has been a tendency by some practitioners to carry out 
calf vaccination under the scheme at times other than at dairy 
inspection or testing. This is contrary to the scheme and causes 
confusion in office records, so should be avoided. When you receive 
instructions for dairy herd inspection the herds which come under 
the Calf Vaccination Scheme are indicated on the list and the 
vaccine should be ordered trom Divisional Office as soon as arrange- 
ments for the herd inspection have been made. 

Another recent development in the work of the Animal Health 
Division is the immunization against swine fever by crystal violet 
vaccine. This will be of great assistance to practitioners (more 
particularly in the pig breeding and feeding areas) in keeping large 
herds immune from swine fever. Provided that newly purchased 
pigs are kept Well isolated for three weeks after vaccination, it 
should be possible to keep a herd entirely free from swine fever. 

Another development which js making headway is the treatment 
of mastitis, both by the sulpha drugs and by penicillin. The latest 
developments seem to indicate that we will have to revert to the 
treatment by udder irrigation. This method of treatment has 
caused some trouble in the past, through the risk of introducing 
other infections by means of the teat needle, but it is now proposed 
to put out these drugs for udder irrigation in tubes or cartridges 
with a destructible needle which is discarded once it has been used. 

In this connection I would like to say a word about the Scheme 
for the Control of Diseases of Dairy Cattle. This scheme, as you 
know, has not been an unqualified success, partly, I think, because 
of the terms of the agreement but chiefly, in my opinion, because 
the scheme was premature, owing to our lack of adequate knowledge 
of some of the diseases concerned. There are, however, some practi- 
tioners who believe that basically the scheme was sound, because it 
introduced a new relationship ( Bonnet practitioner and client, in 
that the practitioner felt free to keep the herd under regular super- 
vision without incurring the suggestion in the mind of the owner 
that he was being exploited for the sake of the day book. Now that 
our knowledge of mastitis is increasing and we are to have the 
services of sterility officers at our disposal more readily, I feel that 
some further consideration may yet be given to the revised scheme 
which js shortly to be introduced. 

Another development which is still in the experimental stage 
concerns the use of a vaccine against Johne’s disease. This disease 
is not considered prevalent in this part of Scotland, but may be more 
so than we are led to believe and is certainly on the increase. I 
think that we would be well advised to bear this in mind when 
dealing with cases showing this type of symptoms. 

In conclusion, then, I wish to emphasize that the general practi- 
tioner is becoming more and more an integral part of the Ministry’s 
service. A number of practitioners in this area are already receiving 
in fees more than the salary of some of the whole-time staff. If 
this service is to continue and indeed to expand, we must have loyal 
co-operation and a sense of responsibility which places the interests 
of the Ministry before those of the individual owner, whether or 
not he happens to be a client. With that spirit instilled into the 
work, I feel that we need have no misgivings about future develop- 
ments in the service. 


“LEVYING THE DUTY” 


“A French colleague presented me with a quantity of a new 
veterinary drug so that I could report to him about its application 
in England,” writes Mr. John Pasfield, M.r.c.v.s., of Horsham, in a 
letter published under the above heading in a recent issue of 
The Daily Telegraph, and continues: “ Before the parcel could be 
delivered £8 5s. was demanded for C.O.D. Since the parcel was 
entirely gratis, I asked the Customs authorities how they arrived 
at that figure. Their reply amazes me. 

“To the declared value of the parcel they have added the freight 
charges and upon this charged dyty at 33} per cent. Not content 
with this, they added the duty to the freight and the declared value 
and thereon charged ‘ purchase tax’ at 16} per cent., their total 
charges being £7 10s. 6d. 

“ Yet this parcel originated as a free gift.” 


* * * * * 


Wispom 
The most effective way of saving dollar imports is by the pro- 
duction of more food in this country. Food is the largest single 
item among our present dollar purchases.and any food that we can 
ow ourselves will enable us to save dollars. Hence the critical 


importance of our agricultural programme.—Sir Starrorp Cripps, - 
Minister for Econom‘c Affairs (Debate on the Address). 
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THE CONTROL OF SHEEP SCAB 


7. possibility that benzene hexachloride might prove 
of value in the control of sheep scab, which was fore- 
shadowed by E. L. Taylor in an article appearing in this 
journal on May 5th, 1945, has now become a certainty and 
the work recorded by W. Downing, in an article published 
elsewhere in this issue, marks an important step forward 
in the control of this troublesome disease. 

The treatment of sheep scab by immersion of the affected 
animal in an acaricidal fluid was first introduced in the year 
1810 by the French agriculturist, Tessier, who experimented 
with dips containing arsenious acid and sulphate of iron. 
In this country an English veterinary surgeon, William 
Cooper, invented the arsenic-sulphur powder dip in 1843, 
while in the latter half of the 19th century the coal tar 
creosote dips were developed. Nicotine and polysulphide 
dips have also been used and these together with the 
arsenic-sulphur and the creosote dips, constitute the list of 
dips “ approved ” under the Sheep Scab Order of 1938. 

During the latter half of the 19th century sheep scab was 
a major scourge and in some years the numbers of out- 
breaks rose to well over 3,000. The situation was so bad 
that a Royal Commission on Sheep Scab sat in 1904 to devise 
methods of combating the disease. This led to a more 
intensive campaign and the annual number of outbreaks 
was rapidly reduced. Since that time there has been steady 
progress. In 1937, the number of outbreaks was 253 and 
the Animal Health Division is to be congratulated on the 
fact that since then it has been able to reduce the figure 
still further to 94 (the figure for 1946). This improvement 
has been effected with dips which have little residuat effect 
and with which multiple dippings are necessary. as. 

Downing’s results show that with the new insecticide it 
is possible to achieve a complete cure with a single dipping, 
a labour saving factor from the farmer’s point of view, and 
that the residual effect is sufficiently great to give protec- 
tion from infection for a period of over two months. ‘This 
news will be welcomed by veterinarians and agriculturists 
alike and, if confirmed, it is evident that this new insecticide 
will prove an effective weapon in the control of sheep scab. 
A further point, which also will be appreciated alike by the 
veterinarian and by the farming community, is that the 
new insecticide can be compounded into dips which can be 
used without danger to the sheep—a welcome change from 
the older types of preparation. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to point out that however 
efficient the insecticide it will not cure scab on a sheep which 
is left on the mountains when the others are collected. 
Farmers in scab-infected areas are urged, therefore, to 
co-operate with each other and with the Ministry’s Inspec- 
tors to ensure that every effort is made to gather ALL their 
sheep when control dippings are being carried out. If they 
do this then it is not too much to hope that our colleagues 
in the Animal Health Division may, within a reasonable 
time, succeed in eradicating the disease altogether. 


Sales of breeding stock for slaughter, which have threatened the 
success of the plans for livestock expansion, have now been sharply 
checked, following the issue by the Ministry of Food of further 
instructions to livestock graders. 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Unusual or Unexpected Findings on Post-mortem 
Examination in an Egyptian Veterinary Practice 
By 
NASHED HELMY BASTAWY, m.v.sc. 


LecruREeR IN SuRGERY, FacuLTy OF VETERINARY MEDICINE, 
Fovap I University, Catro, Ecypr 


Contrary to what usually takes place in human medical practice, 
the veterinary surgeon is nearly always susceptible to check upon 
his diagnoses and prognoses by the discoveries to be made at 

t-mortem examination. Indeed, it has not been unknown for that 
examination to have been carried out by the owner himself as a 
check upon his veterinary adviser’s diagnosis and treatment. The 
resources of the knackeryards in the past have provided wonderful 
opportunities for enterprising veterinarians to check their own 
cinical acumen. This has been particularly beneficial when they 
have enlisted the willing co-operation of the knackers themselves. 
These men have been often known to develop considerable skill 
in post-mortem examination—skill of a kind in which, most un- 
fortunately, at some of the veterinary schools at the present day, 
the student has few chances to become proficient. This defect 
may prove to entail his own discomfiture in later life in the course 
of his veterinary practice, for despite an absorbing interest in his 
work he may fail to overcome a natural distaste towards the 
manipulation of the viscera in an often highly decomposed carcase. 
That deficiency on his part, when it occurs, must be attributed in 
no smal] measure to a serious failing on the part of his veterinary 
teachers in carrying out their duty in his preparation for ordinary 
veterinary practice, because, it need hardly be said, a complete 
solution to many a baffling case is only to be obtained post 
mortem. Nobody ought to be more concerned to reach such a 
solution than the practitioner himself, who may have had to follow 
the case, often tediously and with considerable perplexity, for a 
long time during life. 

The following are a few illustrative examples taken from the 
records of the practice of the Veterinary Faculty to which | 
belong, the Brooke’s Hospital for Sick Animals, Cairo, and from 
my own private practice :— 

Case No. 1. Subject——Pomeranian dog; 15 years old. Admitted 
to my clinic suffering from urinary retention, it was in a terribly 
bad physical condition, with marked uraemia. The animal died 
as soon as it was put on the consulting table. Post mortem, 
calculi were found filling more than half the urinary bladder. 
The largest was the size of a pigeon’s egg, smooth and spherical. 
The second largest was about half that size, the third largest 
was a little smaller, while there were about 20 very small ones 
of varying size, as well as over three-quarters of an ounce of sandy 
material. There was well-marked cystitis. The owner stated that 
the dog had never shown urinary symptoms until it was brought 
by him to my clinic. Sudden obstruction of the neck of the 
bladder with calculi, causing retention of urine, had undoubtedly 
caused the death of the animal. 

It is realized, of course, that the subject of urinary calculus is 
one that is quite familiar to the veterinary pathologist. In the 
everyday practice of the veterinary surgeon it is, however, suffi- 
ciently rare to occasion surprise when it is discovered—only, as in 
this case, post mortem—as the real cause of a trouble the origin 
of which was not readily discoverable during life. 


Case No. 2. Subject——Dachshund pup; six months old. Ad- 
mitted suffering great pain, with arched back and marked stiffness 
in walking. The owner mentioned that it had been in that con- 
dition for the whole 24 hours before admission. It died soon after 
its arrival. Post mortem, one half of a soft india-rubber ball, the 
size of an orange, and a piece of the sole of a pair of slippers were 
found in the stomach, completely obstructing the pyloric end. 


Case No. 3. Subject—Cart horse. Suddenly developed colic ; 
admitted to the Brooke Hospital. Treatment was begun immedi- 
ately but the animal died four hours after first attack. Post 
mortem, a large, thick, closely packed mass of ascarids was found 
obstructing the small intestines so completely for some distance 
that it resembled a compressed bundle of macaroni. The owner 
could not recall the animal having shown symptoms of colic before 
the fatal attack. 

Cast No. 4. Subject—Mule. Admitted for treatment to the 
Brooke Hospital as a usual case of picked-up nail. No improve- 
ment took place but, on the contrary, the lameness increased, and 


granulation tissue formed at the seat of injury to the sole. Treat- 
ment was persisted in for six months, with no success, and the 
animal was destroyed. Post mortem, three-quarters of the pedal 


bone was found to be affected with long-standing necrosis and 
gangrene. . 

Case No. 5. Subject——Cat. Reported suffering from complete 
loss of appetite for a week before admission to my clinic ; showed 
symptoms of intestinal trouble ; became progressively worse in spite 
of treatment, and soon died. Post mortem, the large intestines 
were tightly impacted with a large faecolith composed of inspis- 
sated faeces and undigested food material held together by a 
thick matting of the cat’s own hair permeating the hard mass. 

Depraved appetite leading to hair-eating is, of course, a well- 
known symptom in certain nutritional disturbances in many species 
of animals. The cat, in this case, however, had a thick, heavy 
coat and there was no sign of tearing away of patches of hair 
from the coat. The hair ingested must therefore have been such 
as was shed in the normal process of moulting. 

Case No. 6. Subject.—Thoroughbred racing horse, kept in the 
stables of the Veterinary Faculty. The animal began suddenly to 
lose appetite and became very dull and sluggish ; no satisfactory 
diagnosis could be made; different treatments were tried without 
success. Case was kept under treatment for three weeks and then 
destroyed. Post mortem, a most unusual finding was made in the 
discovery of a hard stone pebble, about the size of a small hen’s 
egg, wedged into the posterior part of the pharynx to form there 
a pouch within which it was held firmly and which by downward 
pressure occluded the upper opening of the oesophagus. Suspicion 
fell on the groom having maliciously inserted the pebble as an 
act of revenge against his master, who had previously rebuked him. 

In Egypt, the subject of Veterinary Jurisprudence, it may be 
said, has been erected into a major one in the final year of the 
veterinary curriculum on account of the large number of cases 
of damage done maliciously to domesticated animals. 

Although there was a considerable probability that the injury 
done to the animal in the present case was inflicted with criminal 
intent, proof was not forthcoming to support legally the contention 
that the lodgment of the pebble was otherwise than accidental. 

Case No. 7. Subject——Donkey. Admitted to the Brooke Hos- 
pital suffering from severe lameness in a fore limb, with severe 
suppurative ostitis of the first phalanx. Treatment was considered 
hopeless and the animal destroyed. Post mortem, a piece of old 
rope was found traversing the diseased bone. On enquiry from 
the owner, this was found to have been inserted through the bone 
as a seton by one of the “farrier” type of person who abounds 
in Egypt. It was his particular form of traditional remedy to 
relieve the donkey of the effects of a severe contusion which was 
causing lameness at the site. 

Readers of veterinary history will recall that before the creation 
of the veterinary schools in Europe towards the latter part of the 
18th century, this last case would have been a typical example 
of the kind of treatment which was then commonly performed. 
The prevailing treatment then was characterized no less by its 
brutality than by the extortionate charges demanded by the un- 
educated practitioners of the time from the owners of the sick 
animals that were brought to these practitioners for treatment. 
Indeed, this evil was so commonly prevalent in Europe (as un- 
fortunately it still is in Egypt where hardly any private professional 
veterinary service whatever is‘at the disposal of the ordinary animal 
owner) that, as the late Sir John M’Fadyean said, in a characteristic 
utterance, in his memorable address in Edinburgh on the occasion 
of the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College Centenary, in 1923, “the 
most fortunate animals in the days before opening of the veter- 
inary schools were those which escaped treatment.” 


Acknowledgment.—Assistance in writing this short communica- 
tion has been received from J. T. Edwards, Visiting Professor and 
Temporary Dean of the Faculty. 


An Uusual Specimen 
By 
D. LUKE 
VETERINARY LABORATORY, STORMONT, BELFAST 


Mr. T. Murphy, M.R.c.v.s., recently forwarded to this laboratory 
a portion of muscle taken from a carcase of a sheep imported from 
Australia. The carcase had been detained at Londonderry Abattoir 
on account of the large number of black “specks” which were 
widely distributed over the back, shoulders and sides. 

The “specks” proved to be seeds of vegetable origin and, while 
the majority were in the fascia, there were a number actually 
embedded in the superficial musculature. There did not seem 10 
be any evidence of an inflammatory reaction. 

Some of the seeds were dissected out and forwarded to the 
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Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, for identification and 
ak following report wag received from a member of his scientific 
staff : — 

“The seeds are either those of a species of Stipa or a species 
of Aristida, both genera being of common occurrence in Australia. 
Unfortunately the material is not sufficient to be certain of the 
correct genus, but judging from the abundance of species of 
Stipa in the sheep grazing lands of the southern portion cf 
Australia, the seeds probably belong to that genus. ‘lhe species 
of Stipa are commonly known as ‘Spear,’ ‘Corkscrew’ or ‘ Needle 
Grasses.’ When mature the ‘seed’ is injurious to sheep on 
account of the sharp basal point which enables it to pierce the 
skin and bore into the flesh of the animals. At the apex the 
‘seed’ is surmounted by a single awn, spirally twisted in the 
lower which, when moistened, uncurls and increases the 
ability of the seed to penetrate through the wool into the animal’s 
flesh. The species of Aristida are also known as “ Spear Grasses.” 
Their ‘seeds’ are tipped by a three-pronged awn, and are pointed 
at the base like those of Stipa. They penetrate the wool in the 
same way and cause similar damage to the flesh. The genus 
Aristida is more prominent in the northern half of Australia, where 
certain species are of frequent occurrence in the sheep grazing 
lands of Western Queensland.” 

Regarding the damage done by the seeds of Stipa setacca the 
following extract from J. H. Maiden’s “ Manual of the Grasses of 
New South Wales” is of interest: — 

“ Although this is a rather coarse grass, it is useful on account 
of its drought-resisting qualities. It is much relished by stock of 
all kinds, and is very nutritious while young and tender. Mr. 
Bacchus says of it: ‘By reason of its early growth of nice tender 
herbage, which stock are fond of, it constitutes a useful part of 
the supply of early annual grasses.’ There is no doubt at all that 
it is a really valuable grass before the ‘seeds’ (‘spears’) ripen, 
and hence it is admissable into the category of ‘ useful plants’ ; 
but a sad drawback to its value is the danger to sheep and wool 


from these seeds. They are produced in large quantities, are 
caught up 7 the wool, and by the mouth and nostrils. The 
structure of the ‘seeds’ is sufficiently shown in the drawing, and 


they work home as certainly as a corkscrew or a gimlet. Mr. 
Bacchus says: ‘I once lost 800 out of 2,090 lambs by placing 
them on a part of the run which had been rested for some time 
where this grass abounded, and was just beginning to shed its 
seeds, which penetrated the skin in hundreds; and, but for being 
able to get them shorn at once, I believe nearly all the lambs would 
have died.’ Mr. Alfred Hawkesworth, who has had a good deal 
of experience in such matters, has been kind enough to give me 
the following note on the terrible havoc spear-grass sometimes 
works with sheep: ‘Of all grasses and weeds, spear-grass seeds 
are the most damaging to sheep and wool. Being straight, and 
with sharp-pointed ends, when once they get attached to the wool 
they lie parallel with the staples and fibres, and by the movement 
of the animal they work their way on to the skin. In extreme 
cases the fleece is composed of fully 75 per cent. of spear-grass 
seeds, so persistently do they hold on to the wool. When once they 
get a hold, they never fall out. In the same way, when these 
sharp-pointed seeds enter the skin, they work through it, right 
into the sheep, until they come in contact with the vital organs, 
which results in certain death. I have seen them in the heart 
of a sheep, and even having a hold on the bones, from which 
they could not be pulled; they would break off. I once saw 
a mob of sheep that had travelled from Hughenden to Townsville 
(Queensland), where they were slaughtered, and the spear-grass 
seeds were so dense and tenacious that they had to be cut through, 
in order that the skins might be released; also, all through the 
body, to the intestines and lungs, they were present in large 
quantities. The face, also, suffers greatly, making the sheep blind 
in a very short time.” 

This note is forwarded for publication as it may prove of interest 
to members of the profession in general and in the hope that 
some member may be able to give more information on what, to 
us, is a most interesting phenomenon. 

The help given by the Director, Kew, is gratefully acknowledged. 


The British Medical Journal reports that a congress held in Paris 
on October 2nd to 9th by the Scientific Film Association and the 
Institut de Cinématographie Scientifique decided to form forthwith 
an International Scientific Film Association. The Association will 
be concerned with all aspects of scientific films and an information 
bureat will shortly be established in Paris. The congress next year 
will be held in Britain in October. A visional constitution for 
this organization has been agreed by tes from France, Great 


NEW INSTRUMENTS AND APPLIANCES 


Apparatus for Rapid Udder Infusion 


D. I. MacALLISTER, M.R.c.v.s., D.v.S.M. 
STRANRAER 


Penicillin therapy is being increasingly used on a herd rather 
than an individual cow basis in the control of mastitis. 


The apparatus sketched below was devised as a means of infusing 

a large number of quarters, with an accurate volume of solution, 

uickly and easily. It is simple to make and is easy to sterilize. 

e sketch represents a vena flask (A) to the top of which two 

Terry spring clips are soldered, of a size suitable for the syringe 
to be used, usually a 10 c.c. Record (B). 


(Considerable evidence suggests that the volume of diluent js 
of little consequence, so that the syringe may be from 5 c.c. to 
50 c.c. according to individual preference.) 

A three-way I (C), metal or ground glass, is fixed (a push 
fit) on the end the syringe and connected by one arm to the 
delivery tube of the flask by a short piece of rubber tubing (D) 
and by the other, to a piece about two feet six inches long (F) 
to which is connected a short teat needle or syphon. 


— 


5 


A 


ration, the procedure is as follows: The tap is turned to 
allow fluid to fill the syringe on withdrawing the plunger. This 
is facilitated by using pump (F). The tap is now turned to allow 
the fluid to travel along the tubing to the teat syphon, on pushing 
in the piston. The process is repeated for each quarter, using 
a fresh syphon for each cow. 

Short teat syphons made from stainless hypodermic needles 
one and a half inches long are ideal. The end of the needle is 
ground off and soldered, and a side aperture made with a small 
half-round file. A Record adaptor is fitted to the tubing and 
allows easy changing of needles. 

The whole apparatus dismantles easily for sterilizing, by boiling 
in a large fish kettle. 

The pump (F) may be done away with if the apparatus is 
used upside down. In this case the tubing (D) goes to where (F) 
is fixed in the diagram and gravity assists in filling the syringe. 

Using the apparatus with a 10 c.c. syringe, one vena flask full 
is sufficient for 25 cows, and it is possible to infuse about 200 
quarters per hour. 


Britain, South Africa, New Zealand, Canada, Australia, Malaya, 
Netherlands, Belgium, Switzerland, Poland, Yugoslavia, Czecho 
slovakia, Luxemburg, Monaco, Austria, Brazil, Peru, Mexico, China, 
Denmark and Ecuador. 
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ABSTRACTS 


ibrionic Abortion in Cattle, Piastrince, W. N., Wituias, L. F., 
and FETRIE, D. (194/.) Amer. J. vet. Res. 8, 178.] 


Working in brucellosis-free herds the authors have detected 
abortion aue to Vibrio foetus in lo herds by cultural means and 
in a further 29 herds by serological methods. Three methods were 
used to detect the organism in aborted foetuses: direct smear from 
fourth stomach contents stained with di:ute carbol fuchsin ; culture 
on blood agar and culture on soft agar medium (meat infusion 
broth, with | per cent. peptone and 0-3 per cent. agar added). The 
latter medium gave the most positive results. 

Using a formolized suspension of organisms grown in the latter 
medium, the blood titres of aborting and non-aborting cows and 
some bulls have been determined. It is suggested that sera giving 
partial agglutination up to and including |: 200 should be regarded 
as negative, those which are partial at 1:400 as suspicious, and 
those with complete agglutination at 1:400 or higher as positive. 

Observation was kept on ten infected herds for periods ranging 
from six months to three years. The annual abortion rate attri- 
buted to V. foetus ranged from 4 to 20 per cent. with an average 
of 12 per cent. Cows are most likely to abort if they exhibit a 
rising titre during the course of pregnancy. Positive cultures were 
obtained from a 60-day and a 90-day foetus, but the bulk of the 
cultures were obtained from abortions occurring after the fourth 
month of pregnancy. A study of the subsequent breeding history 
of awelve cows which aborted showed that two aborted a second 
time and three failed to conceive. In five of the herds, the owners 
have reported a lowered conception rate. Bearing on this point 
the breeding records and agglutination reactions in 76 animals in 
four of the herds have been examined. In 37 animals which were 
serologically negative before being bred the conception rate was 
18 whereas it was 3-0 in 35 animals which were serologically posi- 
tive before they were bred. In seven of the ten herds bulls were 
kept for service. On five of the farms the bulls reacted negatively 
to the agglutination test but in the other two herds five of the 
six bulls kept had positive reactions, suggesting that bulls must 
be regarded as susceptible to infection with V. foetus. 

J. Ss. P 


[Experimental Treatment of in Sheep with 
enothiazine. Sicuetti, L., & Marsu, H. (1947.) Amer. J. vet. 
Res. 8. 186-191.] 2 
This experiment records the response to phenothiazine in a flock 
of rams which were heavily infested with Trichostrongylus specics 
which, in Montana, are stated to be responsible for more clinical 
parasitism in sheep than any other nematodes. Previous experience 
had shown that lambs may recover from this infestation without 
treatment provided they are moved to clean ground and fed on dry 
feed, and the point of this trial was to determine whether it was 
worthwhile dosing with phenothiazine in addition. 

The 109 ram lambs were divided at random into two lots (1) 
of 55 and (2) of 54, and all were given oats and alfalfa hay. Lot 
(1) lambs received 37-5 grammes of phenothiazine, which is about 
three times the standard dose for lambs. Phenothiazine was with- 
held from lot (2). The results of treatment were measured by 
worm egg counts made after 13, 30, 69 and 90 days, and by body 
weights taken 18, 30, 60, 90 and 120 days after treatment, the same 
20 lambs being examined and weighed each time. Following treat- 
ment the worm egg counts — fell from the pre-treatment 
average of 1,760 to around 100, but curiously the same decline was 
recorded from the lot (2) lambs which received no phenothiazine 
(1,873 to 116 after 30 days). The average figure for lot (1) lambs 
remained steady thereafter, but in lot (2) it rose to 617 90 days 
after treatment was given to lot (1). 

With regard to body weight, the averages for the two lots showed 
increasing divergence on the four weighing dates following treat- 
ment, and final weights were as follows: Lot (1) 147-8 Ib.; Lot (2) 
133-3 Ib. The difference was — significant. Additional 
evidence was supplied by the results of culling and wool grading of 
the entire flock, 31 out of 54 culled lambs coming from the control 
lot (2). The average fleece weights showed only a slight difference, 
but nine fleeees from untreated lambs were classified as “ tender.” 
The experiment confirmed the beneficial effect of removing sheep 
heavily parasiticised with Trichostrongylus s from infected 
pastures, and placing them on grain and hay, but it also shows 
the marked additional benefit from dosing with phenothiazine. 
The extra weight gain would have more than paid for treatment. 

Commenting on the drop in the faecal egg count of the untreated 
lambs, a finding repeatedly observed, the authors state that it may 


be due to passing of the acute stage with a decline in egg pro- 


duction and reinfection, This might therefore operate to give an 
apparently good result for certain remedies, especially if no controls 


are kept. 
W.L. S. 
* * * * * 


[Seven Years of Field Research with Distemperoid Virus (Green 
Method). Gienney, W. C. (1947.) N. Amer. Vet. 28, 366-369.] 
The author conducted field trials in collaboration with Green 

and the Fromm Laboratories, and his report is based on the experi- 

ence of ovér 1,000 cases. He discusses the evolution of the Dis- 
temperoid Virus from the clinical aspect, and includes advice and 
recommendations on its use. 

The accepted dose of the D. Virus is 0-5 mg. to | mg. per Ib. 
body weight for prophylaxis, and | mg. to 2 mg. per lb. body 
weight for therapeutic use. 

A feature of this type of immunization is that a dose that is 
insufficient to produce the “cell block” may induce a severe 
reaction in the dog. This reaction is manifested by fever, diarrhoea, 
and vomiting, occurring six to nine days after the inoculation. 
For this reason a routine examination of all animals should be 
conducted at this period after the inoculation. 

The symptoms can be controlled by the use of a second inocula- 
tion of the D. Virus. 

The immunity conferred by the D. Virus is immediate and 
permanent, and the recently immunized dog is not a source ot 
infection to susceptible animals. 

Although the virus may be used as early as eight weeks in the 
puppy. care should be taken to ensure that no animal receives 
the D. Virus unless in a normal state of health. Bitches in oestrus 
should not be immunized. 

D. W. J. 


QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT 


NationaL HeattH Service (MepicaL 


Sir E. Granam-Lirrte asked the Minister of Health how many 
times he has personally met the Negotiating Committee appointed 
with the approval of the Minister by the medical profession, to 
discuss regulations to be made under the National Health Service 
Act ; and what was the date of the last such meeting. 

Mr. Bevan: These discussions have so far taken place with my 
officials following a procedure which I believe to be entirely accept- 
able to the Negotiating Committee. At their request I have arranged 
to meet the Committee myself next month. 

Vivisection (Cats anp Docs) 

Mrs. Manninc asked the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment how many experiments with and without the use of anaes- 
thetics were performed, under the Cruelty to Animals Act, 1876, 
on cats and dogs during the year 1946; and in how many of the 
experiments were the animals allowed to recover from the effects 
of the anaesthetic. 

Mr. Epe: The following table gives the required information : — 


Number of Experiments performed on Cats Dogs 
(a) With anaesthetics ... 411 
(b) Without anaesthetics sok sale a 231 620 
(c) With anaesthetics from which the animals 

were allowed to recover (included in (a)) 263 44 


IMPROVING LIVESTOCK IN SIERRA LEONE 


A grant of £47,630 under the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Act for the establishment of an Animal Husbandry Station will 
provide a greatly extended plan for the improvement of livestock 
in Sierra Leone. The grant will provide for the establishment of 
a Livestock Station at Musaia, nine miles from Kabala, where a site 
of between 5,000 and 6,000 acres has been selected. 

The improvement of all forms of livestock, particularly cattle, 
and the distribution of improved strains to better local stock is the 
first objective of the scheme. It aims also at the production of 
practical and economic methods of livestock management including 
feeding, the use of pastures, fodder crops and the waste products 
of farming in order to introduce systems of mixed agriculture suit- 
able for local adoption. The station will investigate the possibilities 
of butter and cheese making and the fattening of animals for 
slaughter which can be incorporated in improved systems of indi- 
genous farming and animal husbandry.—Colonial Office News 
Service. 
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THE VETERINARY RECORD 


November Ist, 1947 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Diary of Events 
6th.—Meeting of the Central Division, N.V.M.A., at the Royal 


Nov 
Veterinary College, Camden Town, 2 p.m. 

Nov. 6th.—Meeting of the Derbyshire Division, N.V.M.A., at Sutton 
Bonington (Midland Agricultural College), 2 p.m. 

Nov. 12th.—Meeting of the Editorial Committee, N.V.M.A., 36, 
Gordon Square, W.C.1, 2.30 p.m. 

Nov. 12th. Annual Meeting of the Scottish Branch, N.V.M.A., at 
Glasgow (George Hotel, Buchanan Street), 2.50 p.m. 

Noy. |Sth.-Annual Meeting of the Society of Women Veterinary 
Surgeons, at Church House, Westminster, S.W.1, 
11.30 a.m. 

Nov. 28th.—Meeting of the Royal Counties Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Reading (Caversham Bridge Hotel), 2.30 p.m. 

Nov. 28th.—Meeting of the Southern Counties Division, N.V.M.A., 
at Winchester (Cadena Restaurant), 2 p.m. 

Dec. 10th.—R.S.1. “Benjamin Ward Richardson” Lecture, at the 


Institute, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1: “The 
Transport, Handling and Lairage of Animals intended 
for Slaughter,” by C. G. Allen, M.R.C.Vv.S., D.vV.s.M., Chief 
Veterinary Officer, Birmingham. Professor Geo. H. 
Wooldridge, F.R.c.V.s., M.R.LA., in the chair ; 2.30 p.m. 

* * * * * 


“The Veterinary Record” 

The Editorial Committee has appointed a Sub-committee with 
the following terms of reference: “To consider what steps, if any, 
may now be taken to improve The Veterinary Record as a scientific 
journal and as the organ of the profession.” 

The Sub-committee would appreciate the receipt from readers of 
suggestions for the improvement of the Association’s journal in 
any respect. They should be addressed to the Editor at 36, Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. 


* * * * * 


Posts in the Department of Agriculture, Union of South Africa 

We have been asked by Mr. W. D. Malherbe, Hon. Secretary 
of the South African Veterinary Medical Association, P.O./P.K., 
Onderstepoort, Pretoria, South Africa, to intimate to members, 
R.C.V.S., that, at the instance of the Council of the S.A.V.M.A., 
intending applicants for appointments in the Department of Agri- 
culture of the Union are advised to communicate with him for 
further information before taking this step. 

* * * * * 


PERSONAL 


Appointment.—The Colonial Office announces the appointment of 
Mr. Frederick Arthur Chapman, B.v.sc., M.R.c.v.s., of Worlaby Hall, 
nr. Brigg, Lincs., as Veterinary Officer, Uganda. Mr. Chapman 
graduated at Liverpool in July, 1943. 

Appointment.—Dr. L. Dromey, B,A., M.SC., PH.D., M.R.C.V.S., has 
been appointed Senior Lecturer in Bacteriology in the Department 
of Animal Pathology, Glasgow Veterinary College. 


Births.—Hancocx.—On October 2nd, 1947, to Audrey, ‘wife of 
J. L. Hancock, of Ferniehurst, Frant, Sussex—a son. 

Wiu.pe.—To Kathleen Elizabeth, wife of J. K. H. Wilde, 
at the European Hospital, Dar es Salaam, Tanganyika Territory, 
on October 19th, 1947, a son, James Hillary. 

Yocxney.—On October 6th, 1947, to Robina, wife of Gordon L 
Yockney, M.R.c.v.s., Papakura, New Zealand—a brother for Nigel. 


Professor O'Connor Candidate for Senate‘ The Irish Times” 
states that for the forthcoming Senate by-election the Veterinary 
Council of Ireland will nominate Professor James J. O’Connor, 
M.R.C.V.S., as their candidate for the vacancy on the Cultural and 
Educational Panel caused by the retirement of Senator J. J. Parkinson, 
M.R.C.V.S. 


Will—Mr. Duncan Cumming, J.P., M.R.c.v.s., retired veterinary 
surgeon, 5, Braeside Terrace, Aberdeen, left £7,179. 
* * * * * 
R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


Hewetson, Henry Gambetta, 4, Shore Road, Ainsdale, Southport, 
Lancs. Graduated N. Edinburgh, December 20th, 1892. ed 


October 21st, 1947 ; aged 77 years. 

McCiemont, James, 141, Church Lane, Handsworth Wood, Bir- 
mingham. Graduated Edinburgh, May 25th, 
16th, 1947, as the result of an accident. 


1910. _Died October 


Mr. Henry G. HEWETSON, M.R.C.V.S. 


It is with deep regret that we record above the death of Mr. 
Henry G. Hewetson, the well-known and widely respected father 
of Mr. H. R. Hewetson, the Hon. Local Secretary of next year’s 
N.V.M.A. Congress at Southport, with whom much sympathy will 
be felt in his bereavement. Mr. Hewetson, who passed away sud- 
denly but peacefully, had been in excellent health and spirits on 
Tuesday morning, when he made a number of visits. He drove 
his car home to lunch and shortly after the meal he was found dead 
in his chair by his housekeeper. 

Mr. H. G. Hewetson had a long and active professional life ; 
indeed, from the day of his graduation he was never out of harness 
except for brief periods of indisposition. He leaves many friends, 
not only in Southport and district, but throughout the country, to 
mourn their loss. 

ag funeral took place at Birkdale Cemetery on Friday, October 
24th. 


Tue Late Mr. Georce E. Gipson, M.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. George Edward Gibson, M.R.c.v.s., whose death we recorded 
with much regret in our last issue, and who was for several years 
a member of the N.V.M.A. was, at the commencement of his career, 
assistant at Daventry to the late Mr. Reynolds, father of Mr. Brayley 
Reynolds of Newmarket. Later he went to North Frodingham, near 
Driffield, from whence he moved to Newport Pagnell where he 
carried on an extensive practice for over 30 years. The Bucks Stan- 
dard, in the course of a tribute, says of him: “ He quickly earned a 
reputation as an accurate diagnostician, especially in cases of canine 
and bovine ailments. He kept his equipment up to date, and was 
always conversant with the latest and most scientific methods. He 
was admired for the unfailing courtesy with which he at all times 
received his clients and the skilful knowledge, care and attention 
bestowed on all cases for alleviation and treatment. He retained 
interest in his profession until nearly the end, and held consultations 
up to within a few weeks of his death, at the age of 88 years. 

“Mr. Gibson was a man of the highest integrity and uprightness 
of character, a reliable friend and a devoted husband and father. 
The death of his wife two years ago was a blow from which he 
never fully recovered. He is survived by a married daughter who 
tended him in _ his declining years and with whom widespread 
sympathy has been expressed.” 


* * * * * 


Exchange of Correspondence between Children of French and 
English Veterinary Surgeons 


We are glad to learn from Monsieur P. E. Godechoux, Chief Editor 
of L’Action Vétérinaire, 98, Avenue De Suffren, Paris XVe, that the 
above exchange, for which he is the intermediary, is operating well 
in so far as all English children who wrote to him now have a 
French correspondent. Unfortunately, however, in France awaiting 
English correspondents, are the following: two 15-year old girls 
and one of 17, who desire to correspond with girls about the same 
age and to exchange alternate holiday visits; also a boy of 16. 
There is, in addition, a newly qualified veterinarian. It is hoped, 
therefore, that from our side the group of correspondents may be 
supplemented by those of similar age to the above. 


ADDRESSES OF DISEASE-INFECTED PREMISES 


The list given below indicates, first, the country in which are 
situated the premises on which disease has been confirmed, followed 
by the postal address and date of outbreak. 

Swine Fever: 


Vorks. (E. R.)—7, Beckside North, Beverley, Yorks. (Oct. 2st) 


Sueep Scas: 


Lancs.—Heights Farm, Littleborough, Lancs. (Oct. 20th). Brown 
Cow Farm and Stid Farm, Wardle, Rochdale, Lancs. ; Height End 
Farm, Yate and Pickup Bank, Lancs. ; Pasture House Farm, Little- 
borough, Lancs. (Oct. 24th). 

Yorks. (W. R.)}—Ramsden Farm, Walsden, Todmorden, Lancs. 
(Oct. 20th). 

* * * * * 


NATIONAL GREYHOUND RACING SOCIETY 
The address of the National Greyhound Racing Society of Great 
Britain, Ltd., is now 1, Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. — Tel.: 
Whitehall 0348. There is no alteration in the address of the 
National.Greyhound Racing Club, which remains at 39, Jermyo 
Street. ~ 
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